The Resurgence of Prussia
IT has been said of Napoleon that, though he accomplished several vast changes in the world, they were commonly unforeseen and unintended. Very much the same thing may be predicated of every leading actor on the stage of history. Even in quiet times the strongest gifts of foresight and circumspection are unequal to the task of assessing all the consequences of political action; and the difficulty is vastly increased in periods of crowded and excited action. We speak indeed of a science and of an art of politics as if the matter admitted of rigorous certainty and delicate polish, whereas a moment's serious inquiry shows that politics! if an art, is of all arts the roughest, and if a science, is of all sciences the least exact. A clerk in an office may be able approximately to forecast the immediate result of his humdrum operations. Not so the statesman whose action affects whole societies of men. The larger his canvas, the bolder and more original his conception, the less likelihood of a picture conformable to the original design.
At the beginning of the nineteenth century Prussia was still in essentials a mediaeval state. Its vaunted army and its vaunted administrationy the products of enlightened despotism,coexisted with a-system of rigorous social caste which it was the object of the monarchy not to break down but to maintain* The greatest of the Prussian kings had given his sanction to the theory that there must be three orders in the State, nobles, citizens, and peasants, and that it was the business ofiaw to keep distinct the interval between one order and the other* As the army was to be officered only by nobles, so commerce and industry were to be the exclusive monoply of the middltf class, The noble might not embark in trade or make a lawful marriage with the daughter of a trader or a peasant. The peasant might not marry or regulate the future of his children, still less quit his holding, without the consent of the lord* Certain properties were regarded as noble, for ever to be held by nobles, and not to be alienated to commoners without the special consent of